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population extinct, and an individual of their nation a spec- 
tacle in the streets ; and in its place an enlightened society, 
with the vigour and spirit of youth, and the habits of hardi- 
hood and intelligence, which belong to the nature of the en- 
terprise they have just achieved. And lastly, he would see 
in the spirit of emigration, so universally extended, the means 
provided by nature to assimilate and unite these spreading 
bands of citizens into one national character. 



Art. VII. — A Discourse on the Religion of the Indian Tribes 
of North America ; delivered before the New Fork Historical 
Society, December 20, 1819. By Samuel Farmer Jarvis, 
D. D. A. A. S. 8vo, pp. 64. [With Notes and Illustrations, 
pp. 46.] New York, 1820. 

The history and character of the Indian tribes of North 
America, which have for some time been a subject of no in- 
considerable curiosity and interest with the learned of Europe, 
have not till lately attracted much notice among ourselves. 
The very circumstance of our living so near to them, that 
we could at any moment make such inquiries as should be 
wished on any point relating to them, has, no doubt, contrib- 
uted much to our neglect of this part of the history of our 
continent. While Europeans, who from their remoteness 
cannot, if we may use the expression, without difficulty obtain 
specimens of this portion of the human race to complete their 
collections, have long esteemed the American Indian as one of 
their most curious subjects of investigation. Just as we 
remember some years ago to have seen among the curiosities 
of an European museum an article, which would have excited 
but little interest in an American, though it is in itself not 
among the least curious productions of nature, — we mean, that 
common plant of our continent, the Indian corn. But as the 
Indian nations are now fast vanishing, and consequently the 
individuals of them come less frequently under our observa- 
tion, we, also, as well as our European brethren, are begin- 
ning to take a more lively interest than ever, in the study of 
their character and history. 

The immediate impulse has been given at the present time 
by the important and interesting publications of Mr. Dupon- 
reau and Mr. Heckewelder, of which we gave an account in 
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a former volume.* On that occasion we expressed very fully 
our opinion of the great value of those works, which we had 
no doubt would be received by the learned of Europe, par- 
ticularly the Germans, with the utmost avidity ; and we are 
happy to find by one of our own valuable periodical publica- 
tions, devoted to the literature of Germany, that the high 
opinion we had formed of those works is confirmed by the 
judgment of distinguished literary journals in that country, f 
While, however, we remark that the immediate impulse has 
been given to the study of Indian affairs, by the invaluable 
works abovementioned we are not unmindful of what is due 
to our own Massachusetts Historical Society, which has for 
many years past been steadily, though unostentatiously, ren- 
dering essential services to this, as well as other parts of the 
history cf America ; services, which deserve thegreaterpraise, 
as the society began its labours at a time when there was so 
little zeal in literary pursuits of any kind, and so few induce- 
ments either of profit or fame to engage in them. This society 
may justly boast of having taken the lead in the study of 
American history, and under the inauspicious circumstances 
which we have just mentioned ; and it was in emulation of 
the « honourable example of the Massachusetts Society, though 
without aiming to be rivals' of it, as our brethren of New 
York have respectfully assured the public, that the founda- 
tion was laid, fifteen years ago, for the society, to whom the 
discourse now before us was addressed 4 

The author of this discourse is the learned and respectable 
clergyman, who has been invited to take charge of the Epis- 
copal society in Boston, for whose use the new stone church is 
now building ; and, though we judge of him from the present 
publication alone, and without any personal acquaintance 

* North American Review, vol. ix. pp. 155 and 179. 

■J- See the German Correspondent of May 23, published in English at 
New York, under the superintendance of the Rev. Mr. ScharfFer, whose 
learning and talents are well known, and to whom we have already alluded 
as the editor of the Deutscher Freund. The number of this journal, we 
have here referred to, contains notices of many American publications, 
with extracts from different reviews of Mr. Duponceau and Mr. Hecke- 
welder's works, published in the Leipsic monthly journal.'entitled Ameriku 
dargeatellt durch sich aelbet, (or, America represented by itself,) and the 
Jttlegemeine Literatur Zeitung, (or, General Literary Intelligencer.) We 
observe also that a German translation of Mr. Heckewelder's book by Prof. 
Schultz, of Gbttingen, is already announced. 

* Address of the New York Historical Society to the public, 1805. 
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with him, we feel no small degree of satisfaction in being able 
to congratulate our friends in the metropolis upon the acqui- 
sition of a diyine, whose general learning promises to reflect 
honour upon our country, and to cooperate with his profes- 
sional knowledge in promoting just views of the sacred 
volume which he is ordained to interpret. 

The subject of Dr. Jarvis' Discourse, as already appears 
from the title above quoted, is the Religion of the Indian 
tribes ; but as the investigation of this is intimately connected 
with the origin of those tribes, the author is naturally led to 
consider the opinions of several writers on that point also, 
and to examine briefly the proofs of the affinity of the Indians 
to the other inhabitants of the globe. He -accordingly con- 
siders the religion, the manners and customs, and the langua- 
ges of the Indians, as compared with those of the Eastern 
continent ; and as the languages of different people afford 
the most satisfactory means of tracing their common origin, 
Dr. Jarvis has, with a diligence and zeal worthy of the 
greatest praise, devoted a considerable portion of his notes 
to the subject of the Indian languages. We shall briefly con- 
sider each part of his work by itself. 

After noticing the great difficulties attending an inquiry 
into the religion of the Indians, on account of their extreme 
reserve on that subject, Dr. Jarvis refutes the unfounded 
opinion of Volney and many other writers, who have assert- 
ed, that the Indians have no religion ; and in his notes the 
author particularly cites Hearne and Colden, the former of 
whom says in the most decided terms : * Religion has not 
yet begun to dawn among the Northern Indians ; I never 
found any of them that had the least idea of futurity.' Colden 
speaks with more hesitation ; observing, that < they have no 
kind of public worship, and 1 am told they have no radical 
word to express God, but a compound word, signifying the 
Preserver, Sustainer, or Master of the universe; neither 
could I ever learn what sentiments they have of a future 
existence.' 

If Hearne had been giving an opinion upon any point that 
was directly to affect the interests of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, (for whom, if we rightly remember, he undertook his 
travels,) such a palpably unfounded statement might, perhaps, 
be traced to some other cause than simple ignorance of facts; 
for, unless we are misinformed, much of the colouring, if not 
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the design, of his publication was, at the time, attributed to 
a desire of promoting the interests of that company, rather 
than to the liberal and disinterested intention of adding to our 
stock of knowledge. Colden, undoubtedly, makes his state- 
ment upon the best information he could then obtain from 
other persons ; but he was evidently misinformed ; and Dr. 
Jarvis very properly opposes to the opinions of these writers, 
the testimony of Charlevoix, Adair, Mackenzie, and Hecke- 
welder, the latter of whom, by an acquaintance with the 
Indians as their missionary for forty years and a thorough 
knowledge of that wide spread dialect, the Delaware lan- 
guage, isT probably better qualified to give an opinion on this 
point than any mam who lias ever written upon the subject. 
This truly venerable missionary says of them — « Habitual de- 
votion to the Great First Cause and a strong feeling of grati- 
tude ftfr the benefits which he confers, is one of the prominent 
traits which characterize the mind of the untutored Indian.' 
— « He believes it to be his duty to adore and worship his 
Creator and Benefactor,' &c. Historical Account, p. 84. 

To the testimony here adduced by Dr. Jarvis, might have 
been added, if he had thought it worth while to swell the list 
of authorities, several of our New England historians, from 
the first settlement of the country. 

Gookin (in 1674) says — "Some, for their God, adore the 
sun ; others, the moon ; some, the earth ; others, the fire, 
and like vanities. Yet, generally, they acknowledge one 
great supreme doer of good ; and him they call Woonand or 
Mannitt ; another, that is, the great doer of evil or mischief; 
and him they call Mattand, which is the devil, &c."* Roger 
Williams says — " He that questions whether God made the 
world, the Indians will teach him. I must acknowledge, I 
have received in my converse with them many confirmations 
of those two great points, Heb. xi. 6. viz. 1. That God is. 

2. Thathe is arewarder of all them that diligently seek him 

If they receive any good in hunting, fishing, harvest, &c. 
tiiey acknowledge God in it."f To these old accounts we will 

• Mass. Hist. Collections, vol. i. p. 154. 

■f Williams' Key into the Language of America (chap, xxi.) published 
at London in 164.!, and republished in Mass. Histor. Collect, vols. 3 and 5. 
Williams also, in speaking of thei* opinions of a future state, observes — 
that ' at the south-west,' as they say, ' is the Court of their great God 
Cautantovvit ; at the south-west are their forefathers soules ; to the south- 
west they goe themselves when they dye.' Preface to his Key. 

Among the many curious old books, relative to our country, the follow- 
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only add one of modern date, respecting the Indians on Long 
Island, in the very state where Colden wrote, which we 
have taken from a statement of the Rev. Sampson Occum, an 
Indian convert, whose preaching is still remembered by 
persons now living. The account was written in the year 
1761, and is to he found in the Massachusetts Historical 
Collections, vol. x. p. 108. <They imagined,' says the au- 
thor, ' a great number of gods But they had a notion of 

one great and good God, that was over all the rest of the 
gods, which they called Cauhluntoowut, which signifies one 
that is possessed with supreme power.' And as to their notions 
of a future state, in addition to the intimation above from 
Roger Williams, the writer last cited, who kept a school and 
also preached to them for some years, expressly says, that 
« they believed the existence of their souls after their bodies 
were dead. Their souls go to the westward a great way off, 
where the righteous, or those that behaved themselves well 
in this world, will exercise themselves in pleasurable singing 
and dancing forever, in the presence of their Sawwonnuntoh 
or their western god, from whom they have received their 
beans and corn, their pumpkins, squashes, and all such 
things. They suppose the wicked go to the same place or 
country with the righteous ; but they are to be exercised in 
some hard servile labour, or some perplexing exercise, such 
as fetching water in a riddle, or making a canoe with a round 
stone, &c. These were common notions with all Long Island 
Indians.' But, without multiplying quotations, we may ask, 
if the Indians in general have not some settled opinions of a 
Supreme Being, how has it happened that in all the confer- 
ences or talks of the white people with them, they have 
constantly spoken of the Great Spirit, as they denominate 
the ruler of the universe ? 

ing- deserves to be remembered. — * Phenomena quasdam apocalyptica nd 
aspectum Novi Orbis configurata ; or some few lines towards a description 
of the New Heaven, as it makes to those who stand upon the New Earth. 
By Samuel Sewall, A. M. and sometime Fellow of Harvard College at Cam- 
bridge, in New England. The second edition. Boston, printed by Bart. 
Green, 1727, in quarto, pp. 64. To which is annexed a Sermon by 
Samuel Willard, (originally published in 1700,) Teacher of a Church in 
Boston, and Vice President of Harvard 0011656.' The writer of the Phe- 
nomena seems inclined to the hypothesis that the Indians are descendants 
of the Israelites ; and he adopts, after ' the learned Mr. Nicholas Fuller,* 
the name of Columbina (not Columbia) for the name of this continent. 
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Dr. Jarvis next takes notice of an old hypothesis, which 
formerly was a favourite one with European writers, and 
which, as our author observes, « has been revived and brought 
before the public by a venerable member of this society, [Dr. 
Boudinot] whose exalted character renders every opinion he 
may defend a subject of respectful attention ;' that is, that 
the Indians are « the descendants of the ten tribes of Israel.' In 
a note on this part of the discourse, the author gives a very 
brief account of some of the writers who have embraced this 
hypothesis, and whose opinions are collected in Charlevoix's 
work j and he informs us, also, that the excellent dissertation 
of Professor Vater, which contains a review of all the opinions 
on this subject, and is undoubtedly the best work extant, is 
now translating by Mr. Duponceau. Dr. Jarvis himself, 
without considering all the argumentsof these writers at large, 
proceeds directly to one which, as he observes, after Charle- 
voix, affords the most unequivocal means of tracing their 
origin ; that is, the languages of the Indians ; and this test, 
as he remarks, « will be found very fatal to the theory in 
question.' Besides, as Dr. Jarvis very justly remarks, the 
three primitive languages of the North American Indians, 
according to Mr. Heckewelder, are the Iroquois, the Lenape 
or Delaware, and the Floridian ; and these three « are so 
distinct as to have no perceivable affinity.' Now all these, 
continues our author, * cannot be derived from the Hebrew 5 
for it is a contradiction in terms to speak of three languages 
radically different, as derived from a common source. Which 
then, we may well ask, is to be selected as the posterity of 
the Israelites ; the Iroquois, the Lenape, or the Southern 
Indians.' pp. 12, 13. The same difficulties pressed them- 
selves upon our New England ancestors at a period when we 
could boast of at least as many good Hebrew scholars, in 
proportion to our population, as we can at this day, and 
when the Indian dialects of this part of the continent were 
much more familiarly known to our scholars than they now 
are. Roger Williams says, « Others and myselfe have con- 
ceived some of their words *o hold affinity with the Hebrew;' 
but afterwards he. adds, ' Yet againe I have found a greater 
affinity of their language with the Greek tongue.' Preface to 
his Key. Hubbard says, though probably speaking more 
upon the authority of others than from his own examination, 
' Doubtless theire conjecture, who fansy them [the Indians] to 
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be descended from the ten tribes of the Israelites carried 
captive by Salmaneser and Esarhaddon, hath the least shew of 
reason of any other, there being noe footsteps to bee observed 
of their propinquity to them more than to any other tribes of 
the earth, either as to their language or manners.' General 
History of JV'ew England, ch. 6, 

Dr. Jarvis. in his Notes, pursues this inquiry into the affini- 
ty of the Indian and Hebrew languages at some length. In 
the course of his notes upon this subject, we are glad to see 
that he considers the points as a part of the Hebrew language, 
instead of an unwarrantable addition to it. It is time that 
this language should be studied like all others, that is, as we 
find it, and not as we would make it, by stripping its fabric 
of every appendage which the whims of one student or the 
indolence of another shall dictate. Dr. Jarvis institutes a 
comparison between the Hebrew and Indian numerals, the 
separable and inseparable pronouns, the forms of nouns with 
the pronouns affixed and suffixed to them, and the conjugation 
of a verb, to love, through all our modes and tenses. 

We will here stop to make a remark suggested by Mr.Heck- 
ewelder's publication, on the numerals, which are so often 
made the subject of comparison by travellers and authors; 
that is, that the numerals ' differ very much in languages de- 
rived from the same stock.' From this fact it is obvious, 
that we should not hastily draw inferences from these alone, 
respecting the similarity or dissimilarity of the Indian dia- 
lects, but should extend our comparison to other classes, of 
words. 

At p. 82, Dr. Jarvis subjoins a specimen of the Chero- 
kee language, which belongs to the Floridian family or class* 
and is essentially different from the other classes of primi- 
tive Indian languages. This was communicated to Dr. Jar- 
vis, it appears, by Mr. Duponceau, in the original man- 
uscript of the Rev. Mr. Buthrick, who has for two or three 
years past been a missionary among the Cberokees. The 
specimen here given of their language comprises the conju- 
gation of a verb, tse ne yu ft, to take, through our common 
division of tenses, an active, passive, and middle voice, and a 
singular, dual, and plural number. We should have been 
glad to have been more particularly informed here, whether 
what is called a dual number by Mr. Buthrick is, strictly 
speaking, like the dual of the ancient languages confined to 
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two persons or things, or whether it is what the German mis- 
sionaries, the Rev. Mr. Dencke among the Chippeways. and 
the Rev. Mr, Hcckewelder, denominate the particular plural, 
that is, a limited plural, embracing an intermediate but not 
definite number between one individual and all of any class 
of objects, which the Indians use when they speak of a fami- 
ly or any association or company of persons, in contradis- 
tinction to men in general. We are strongly inclined to 
think, as Mr. Duponceau does in the case of the languages 
of the Greenlanders, that what is called the dual in the Cher- 
okee will be found to be a limited plural of this kind. If, 
however, this number is, strictly speaking, a dual and not a 
limited plural, or middle number, as it might perhaps be de- 
nominated, the Cherokee differs from other Indian dialects in 
one of the most striking peculiarities of that class of lan- 
guages. 

In going through this specimen of the Cherokee, and in- 
deed the other Indian specimens in this work, we have had 
constant occasion to lament the want of a systematic orthog- 
raphy for all these languages ; which would much facilitate 
the study of any one of them, and would be of still more 
use in giving us the means of easily comparing the different 
dialects with each other. In the present instance the marks 
of long and short quantity, and the accents, are employed to 
denote modifications of the vowels, but we observe no mark 
to indicate the accented syllables of the words, nor any key 
to the pronunciation. Thinking it probable, however, that 
the Rev. Mr. Buthrick, from whose manuscript this speci- 
men of Cherokee was taken, had been accustomed to the sys- 
tem adopted in the key to Perry's Dictionary, we turned to 
that work, and upon comparing it with the table in the Cher- 
okee Spelling Book, published by Mr. Buthrick and his asso- 
ciate, Mr. Brown, we found that our conjecture was right.* 

* Tsvlvki Sqclv Civ ; that is, Tselokee, or as we write the name, Chero- 
kee Spelling' Rook, written by D. S. Buthrick and 1). Brown. Printed at 
Knoxville, 1819. The title of this book, if we rightly comprehend the 
authors' system of orthography, which, however, we are not quite sure of, 
is to be pronounced Tsuh-lulirkee Sqna-luh-alvh ; the latter part being 
composed tqctv, spelling, and civ, a book. This use of the consonant c 
to denote the vowel a in hate, seems to us peculiarly objectionable in the 
orthography adopted in this spelling book : as does also the plan of turn- 
ing some, of the letters upside down ; for example, n denotes a in part ; 
a, the sound of e in met, &c. But the orthography will undoubted be im- 
proved as these languages become more and more the subject of atten- 
tion with philologists. Mr. Buthrick and his associate deserve much 
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For the convenience, therefore, of such readers as may wish 
to examine this specimen of Cherokee, we will just remark, 
that the a sounds as in hate, a as in hall, e as in mete, I as in 
pine, 1 as in pin, 6 as in prove, u as in duck. 

The necessity of some improvement in the mode of writ- 
ing these languages, may be seeu in the following compara- 
tive specimen of Cherokee words. 

From Prof. Yater. From Mr. Buthrick. 

Water — ommah, awwa, vMv (amuh.) 

ammah. 

Father — chatokta (your.) e ste ta tu (istitawtuh.) 

aketohta (my.) c ta tu (etawtu.) 

Ear — cheelane. kv Lc ni (kuhleni.) 

Alter giving an example of the mode of conjugating verbs 
in the Cherokee language, and also in the Delaware, without, 
however, attempting • to exhibit a full view of the exuberant 
richness of their grammatical construction,' Dr. Jarvis comes 
to this conclusion, ' It will immediately be seen, that a lan- 
guage so remarkably rich in grammatical forms, as to sur- 
pass even the Greek, differs Mo coelo from the Hebrew, one of 
the simplest of all languages.' p. 87. This extraordinary pro- 
fusion of grammatical forms in thelanguages of the Indians, is 
indeed a most curious and interesting subject of investigation 
with philologists. Nor is it less a subject of surprise with those 
persons, who have been accustomed to consider the Indian lan- 
guages as so poor and barren that they do but just answer the 
most necessary purposes of life, to be informed of the great num- 
ber of words which they use to express the same action when 
applied to different objects. In the Cherokee language, for ex- 
ample, as we learn by a communication from Mr. Buthrick, 
for which we arc indebted to an obliging friend, * thirteen 
different verbs are used to express the action of washing, as 
follows : 

Cu tu wo, I am washing myself, as in a river. 

Cii le stu l'i, " " my head. 

Tse stu la, " " another person's head. 

Cii cii squo, " " my face. 

T-e cu squo, <• " another's face. 

Ta ca su la, '• " my hands. 

praise for having 1 accomplished as much as they have, during their short 
residence with this tribe ; whose language too is said to be much more dif- 
ficult than either the Creek or the Chactaw. 
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Ta tse ya siila, I am washing another's hands. 

Ta co su la, « " my feet. 

Ta tse ya su la, " " another's feet. 

Ta cung ke la, " " my clothes. 

Ta tse yung ke la " " another's clothes. 

Ta cu te ya, * f " dishes, &c. 

Tse yii wa, " " a child. 

Co we la, " " meat. 

« This difference of words,' adds Mr. Buthrick, * prevents 
the necessity of mentioning the object washed. So also with 
the verbs love, take, have, leave, die, weigh, &c.' Upon read- 
ing this part of Mr. Buthrick's communication we had the 
curiosity to look into father Ralle's MS. Dictionary of the 
Norridgwock, or Abenaki, language, which we mentioned in 
our review of the Correspondence of Mr. Duponceau and Mr. 
Heckewelder ;* and under the French verb lover, to wash, 
we found the following various examples ; in which, it is to 
be observed, the Indian words are to be pronounced as a 
Frenchman would sound them : 

Nekesebehadoun Je le lave, I wash him or it. 

Nekeseseghenemen, [skins, linen, &c. 

vei Nekesestaghenemen, Je lave du peau, linge, &c. I wash 
Nekeseseghenan « v. g. une chemise, I wash 

[a shirt. 
Nekesigoua, Je (me) lave le visage, I wash my face. 

Nekesesigouenan, " alui, I wash his face. 

INekesiretsa, « les mains, I wash my hands. 

Nekesiretsenan '* a lui, I wash his hands. 

Nekesebahadounar, " les pies, I wash my feet. 

Nekesesesitenan, " alui, I wash his feet. 

After such evidence of the copiousness of these languages, 
what shall we say to the theories of ingenious men, who have 
represented them as destitute of almost all the powers of the 
cultivated languages ? In the instance from Mr. Buthrick's 
communication, we see there are no less than thirteen words 
to denote the same action when applied to different objects. 
Now in our own, or in the French language, which last we 
cite as the most familiar of the foreign languages to readers 
in general, what instance can be produced that can be com- 

* Vol. ix. p. 184. 
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pared with this I In some cases, it is true, we have terms 
somewhat resembling these Indian verbs ; as for example, 
the verb to eat implies taking food that is solid, and the verb 
to drink, that which is liquid ; to walk signifies to go on foot, 
and to ride is to go on horseback, as the English generally 
use it, or, to go either on horseback or in a carriage, accord- 
ing to the use of the word in this country. For either of 
these words we may, in our language, employ a more general 
term as the verb, and then subjoin the noun which shall 
designate the kind of food we take or the manner of going 
from one place to another. But the Indians express modifi- 
cations or circumstances attending the action spoken of, by 
single verbs and to a vastly greater extent than we can do. 
For example, to take an instance from father Ralle's Dic- 
tionary again, the word nepangoud? ddmen signifies, I eat 
only meat ; nebangoiti* nougoue, I eat only the fat ; neban- 
goudtlegoue, I eat only acorns, or mast, &c. Again, I walk 
in the water is expressed by the word nepemansoughe ; I walk 
in a bad road, nesaagousse ; I walk or go upon my knees, 
nedatsitegouakesse ; I go on all fours, nepemigonsi ; I walk in 
the rain, nekegheranrousse, &c. 

We have dwelt the longer upon this part of Dr. Jarvis' 
subject, from a desire to draw the attention of our philolo- 
gists to the curious structure of these languages; being 
strongly inclined to believe with Mr. Du ponceau, that we have 
yet much to learn upon the subject of universal or philosoph- 
ical grammar. Will it be asked of what use is it to exam- 
ine the structure of languages in which there is no literature 
to compensate us for our labour ? If, indeed, our only mo- 
tive in the study of languages were to repay ourselves by 
the stores of learning locked up in them, we should be but 
poorly rewarded for the labour of investigating the Indian 
dialects j but if we wish to study human speech as a science, 
just as we do other sciences, by ascertaining all the facts or 
phenomena, and then proceeding to generalize and class those 
facts for the purpose of advancing human knowledge ; in 
short, if what is called philosophical grammar is of any use 
whatever, then it is indispensable to the philologist of com- 
prehensive views, to possess a knowledge of as many facts or 
phenomena of language as possible ; and these neglected dia- 
lects of our own continent certainly do offer to the philosoph- 
ical inquirer some of the most curious and interesting facts 
of any languages with which we are acquainted. 
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